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MR. JOHN B. GOUGH. 



This eloquent and successful advocate of Temperance was 
born in England on the 22nd of August, 1817, at Sandgate, 
Kent. His father had served in one of the regiments of 
British soldiers engaged in the Peninsular war, and had re- 
tired on a pension, having been wounded in the neck. His 
mother occupied the position of a village schoolmistress. 
From her John received his first lessons, but was sent at a 
very early age to a school at Folkstone, where, though so 
young, he soon became a teacher. "When only about eight 
years of age, he manifested a keen taste for the beauties of 
nature, and an ardent love of history and poetry, especially of 
the romantic kind. He was a good reader He was fond of 



sorrows. Having a good voice, being able to sing pretty 
well, having the faculty- of imitation strongly developed, and 
being well stocked with amusing stories, he got introduced to 
the society of thoughtless and dissipated young men, to whom 
his talents made him welcome. Here he acquired a fatal appe- 
tite for strong drink, which he unhappily indulged to excess. 
A career of recklessness and dissipation succeeded; and in 
1837 he was, to use his own language, " thrown like a 
football on the world's great highway, at the mercy of every 
passing foot." For a short period poverty brought him to 
his senses, and induced him to abstain from the intoxicating 
cup; but he soon formed an acquaintance with companions 




r-OKTRAIT Or JOHN B. GOUGH. 



speaking also, and having a talent for mimicry, he would 
dress up a number of dolls, and personating some clergyman, 
he would pour forth his mimic oratoiy much to his own 
amusement, if not to the edification of his dumb auditors. 

When about twelve years of age, John's father made an 
agreement with a family in the village, who were about emi- 
grating to America, to take him with them, and gave them a 
small sum on condition that they should teach the boy a trade, 
and provide for him till he was twenty-one. In June, 1829, he 
left his native village. On the 3rd of August he arrived at 
New York. He spent two years at a farm in Oneida county, 
during which period he received no advantage either from 
going to school or from learning a trade. In 1831 he returned 
to New York city, where he was engaged as an errand, boy 
and to learn the book-binding trade. 

About this time the foundation was laid of many future 



who destroyed his resolutions of amendment, and before long 
he was again on the broad road of dissipation, neglecting his 
business, impoverishing his resources, destroying his reputa- 
tion, and injuring his health. The narrative of this portion of 
his life — including amongst other harrowing details the death 
of his wife and child — may be passed hastily over ; his career 
became one of almost unmitigated woe. 

Societies for the promotion of Temperance had for several 
years existed in various parts of the United States, and had 
operated with considerable success. The members of these 
societies exerted themselves with exemplary industry, and left 
no means untried to place the sober on their guard against the 
insidious influences of strong drink, and to rescue from the 
grasp of intemperance those who had unhappily become its 
victims. On a certain day — in the year 1842, if we mistake 
not — Gough was tapped on the shoulder by one of these 
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zealous advocates. With a benevolent look, and in a kind and 
courteous tone, the stranger asked John how he should like 
to become, as he once was, respectable and respected, well clad, 
esteemed by friends, useful, and happy? John sighed, and 
expressed his belief that such a change was impossible. The 
course the stranger proposed was that of immediately aban- 
doning the use of all intoxicating drinks, and signing a pledge 
expressive of his determination to do so. This was urged with 
so much earnestness and affection that Gough determined to 
comply with the friend's request. Accordingly, he attended a 
Temperance meeting the next evening, and after briefly relat- 
ing his once happy and now miserable condition, he signed 
the temperance pledge, with a palsied hand and in characters 
singularly crooked! He was long before he recovered his 
strength and spirits; but he persevered. Friends rallied round 
him. His talent for public speaking being known, and his 
former career having been notorious, curiosity as to his 
addresses was excited. He soon became popular, and his 
time was almost wholly occupied in lecturing on the Temper- 
ance question. The sphere of his operations was soon 
extended, and his popularity increased with great rapidity. 

In November, 1843, Mr. Gough married his present wife; 
and from that period he has devoted his time and talents 
entirely to the public advocacy of Temperance ; addressing 
audiences consisting of many thousands, and everywhere 
obtaining friends, making converts, and receiving testimonials 
of approbation and good will. 

The fame of Mr. Gough's eloquent and successful advocacy 
of Temperance having reached England, desires had frequently 
been expressed for a visit from him. Invitations had more 
than once been sent to him, but they were respectfully declined. 
At length, however, a Metropolitan Society — "The London 
Temperance League" — sent an invitation to him in terms so 
urgent that he found it impossible to refuse compliance. 
After consulting valued friends, he determined on a visit to 
his native country, and on the first of August, 1853, he and 
his wife arrived safely in the metropolis. He has delivered 
several addresses at Exeter Hall, and other places in London, 
as also in various parts of England and Scotland. The 
expectations raised by the reports which had reached England 
have, in every case, been more than realised ; and so great is 
the anxiety manifested by the largest Temperance Societies in 
Great Britain to obtain his services, that it is probable he will 
prolong his stay till the autumn of 1854. 

The highest testimonials to his character have been borne by 
ministers and gentlemen of the first respectability in America. 
In England, as in America, he has " swayed multitudes by his 
oratory; made strong men weep like children, and women to 
sob as if their hearts would break.'' An English journalist, 
whose judgment in these matters is considered sound,* says : 
" Mr. Gough is a well adjusted mixture of the poet, orator, and 
dramatist — in fact, an English Gavazzi. ' ' — ' ' If Gavazzi possesses 
more power, Gough has more pathos. This is the main differ- 
ence ; and here the difference is in favour of Gough. Gough 
excels Gavazzi in pathos, far more than Gavazzi excels Gough 
in power." — "His air makes promise of nothing; and hence all 
that is given is so much above the contract. It is impossible 
to conceive of anything more entirety free from empiricism. 
From first to last, it is nature acting in one of her favourite sons. 
Oratorically considered, he is never at fault. While the 
vocable pronunciation, with scarcely an exception, is perfect, 
the elocutionary element is every way worthy of it. He is 
wholly free, on the one hand, from heavy monotony, and, on 
the other, from ranting declamation, properly so called. 
There is no mouthing— no stilted shouting. His whole speak- 
ing is eminently true ; there is nothing false either in tone 
or inflexion; and the same remark applies to emphasis. All 
is truth ; the result is undeviating pleasure., and irresistible 
impression. His air is that of a man who never thought five 
minutes on the subject of public speaking ; but who surrenders 
himself to the guidance of his genius, while he ofttimes 
snatches a grace beyond its reach." — " Gough is a pattern to 
Temperance advocates." 

* Rev. John Campbell, D.D. 
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At last Emilie married, and Eugenie was left alone with the 
count and countess. They intended to have kept her in the 
house as a daughter, for whom they would have done anything, 
and whom they would ultimately provide for. But they had 
a son, the Viscount de Salencay, a young man of warm and 
impetuous character, of eccentric ideas, and of singular beauty, 
if man ever can pretend to beauty, which a well-known author 
of the male sex tells us is impossible. Sigismund de Salencay 
was now oftener at home than usual ; he paid great attention 
to Eugenie, and at last never left her side. One evening when 
he happened — what was now a thing of rare occurrence — to be 
out, the young girl suddenly addressed her protectors. 

"My dear friends, I must leave you, I must go far away 
from you," she exclaimed. 

"What mean you, my child? " replied the countess, much 
surprised. 

"My dear and kind friends," said Eugenie, "what I am 
about to say may seem to proceed from vanity, but that I hold 
in my hand the justification of my conduct. Your son loves 
me, he says, and last night offered me his hand, declaring that 
he was certain of your consent." 

" Mon Dieu !" cried the mother. 

" Go on," exclaimed the father, gravely. 

" I refused to hear ; not, madame, that I could long remain 
indifferent to his good and noble qualities, if I continued to see 
him ; but because I knew my duty. To think of marrying your 
son would be in me a gross violation of the laws of hospi- 
tality. You have received and cherished the orphan, the 
orphan owes you duty and respect, and as I said to Monsieur le 
Viscount last night, obtain your parents' consent and I must 
refuse you still, for they would yield, not because they could 
by any possibility see any propriety in our union, but to 
please an only son. I cannot deserve hate where I have found 
love." 

" Noble girl," said the countess, much affected; "I wish 
for your sake that the prejudices of the world were less 
strong ; but were we to let our son marry you, who hold to the 
world the position of our music-mistress, we should be per- 
secuted by the whole aristocracy." 

" It could not be thought of," exclaimed the count, a little 
severely; "but what madness has seized the viscount, to 
make our parting thus necessary." 

" But part we will not," said the countess ; " we intend 
joining Emilie in Italy, and Sigismund goes with us. You 
must remain in Paris in the meantime. The count will double 
your traitement ; I only regret we are not richer, to be more 
useful to you." 

The count cordially acquiesced in this, and even spoke 
of having her back again, on their return from Italy, when 
Sigismund, in all probability, would have forgotten his wild 
passion. Next day, Eugenie left with tears in her eyes, 
taking with her only such things as she required immediately, 
and for some time she had no communication with her friends. 
She received her fifty pounds a year through a notary, in 
monthly payments, and determined to eradicate the tendency 
to love Sigismund which had risen in her heart. 

Meanwhile, Sigismund had spoken as follows to his father 
and mother, on discovering that Eugenie had left. 

" My dear father and mother, I know why that dear girl has 
left our house ; you have discovered my affection for her. But 
your having sent her away is useless. I shall not seek to find 
her ; I shall take no steps of any kind ; I shall wait until you 
recall her yourselves. I will never marry any other woman. 
I have made up my mind to this ; it is a fixed and unchange- 
able resolution." 

The count and countess listened to him with a smile ; they 
did not believe in the force of his sentiment sufficiently to look 
with alarm to the future. They took him to Italy, they 
visited their daughter, and they returned to Paris without an 
allusion of theirs relative to Eugenie. Emilie and her husband 
accompanied them. During the absence of Sigismund, who 



